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AND 


The manner in which Elizabeth Shackleton 


was stre ngth ned to perform her duties, is thus | perhaps the happiest part of his life ; 


described r, | by he rse lf. 
“ Bei Ing 
pendence was on Divine help, which I had often | 


experienced in times of need. 


ness, beyond 
careful, 
things be 
own ; 


, what I could have thought; my | 
om lustrious husband assisting in many 
longing to my de partment as we I] as his 
so that we were reciprocally nit one | 
to the other, sympathizing and bearing 
one for the other, in our 
both being near of an 
many years, with 


burdens | 

arduous calling; and | 
age, and favored, for | 
a good degree of health, our | 
success in endeavoring to do our duty was an en- 
couragement, and our minds were preserved in | 
a grateful sense of the gracious dealings of the | 
Lord to us. And notwithstanding our close and | 
constant engagements, that we seldom left | 
home on other occasions, we found it but our 
reasonable duty to ne the meetings for di-ci- 
pline to which we belonged, as well as Quarterly 
and Half-yearly Meetings; also to show, by an 
exemplary life, the efficacy of the principles of 
Truth we professed to be led by, amongst the 
humerous acquaintance we had ; being employed 
by many who knew little or nothing of those 
prine iples.” 

An instance of this occurred, when a gentle- 
woman, on leaving her son, requested of Richard 

Shackleton that he might be permitted to read 
the Bible. He, amazed, expressed his surprise 
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that she should place her child where such a re- 
quest was necessary, assuring her that the Bible 
was daily read in the family. She asked his ex- 
cuse, telling him that she understood that George 
Fox’s Journal was substituted instead of it, by 
those of his profession. At another time, the 
son of a man of fortune was brought to his school 
by his mother, who, till she came to Ballitore, 
had never seen one of the people called Quakers. 
Elizabeth Shackleton queried why she brought 
her son among a people who were such strangers 
to her. She answered, that she had heard a 
good character of them, although they differed 
from the Church of England concerning baptism 
and the supper. This lad spent most of his 
childhood, and some of his youth at Ballitore, 


; for when 


| he lay in an American prison, dying of wounds 
sensible of my own inability, my de- | received in a battle in which the British army 


(wherein he was an officer) was defeated, and 


1 was favored | the prison was 0 crowded as to aggravate the 
with understanding and knowledge for the busi- | pangs of death, 


‘If I were at Ballitore I should 
|not be thus neglected,’ were almost the last 
words he uttered. 

One of the pupils, an only child, died of the 
small-pox; and Elizabeth Shackleton lost her 
own child, then also an only one, about the same 
| time, of the same distemper. “This,” said she, 
“ proved a trial to me, which I hope was of ser- 
vice, believing, that whatever afflictions are per- 


| mitted to attend us, are for our good, if we make 
| a right use of them, and more and more cast our 


care on Him who careth for his humble depend- 
ent children.” 

A young man who had become R. 8.’s scholar 
at avery early age, and spent most of his life 
with his preceptor, when he left school, expect- 
ing to pursue his literary studies, his father dis- 
appointed his prospects, by allotting to him a 
station in his counting-house. With a classical 
education, a superior genius, and knowing him- 
self the only son of a rich man, the youth would 
not accede to his father’s views; and this unwise 
conduct brought upon him the displeasure of his 
parents. The consequences of dissatisfaction at 
home are dangerous. He found them so: he 
-ought pleasure elsewhere, and found vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Yet, though conscious of 
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errors which seseaal the ding probation of his | 
former master, he turned to his house as to al 
home, and looked up to him as toa forgiving 
parent; while, through all his aberrations, the | 
strong affection and intimate friendship of R. S. 
followed him, and seemed the means of preserv- 
ing him from greater evils, and of bringing him 
back to that conduct which made him beloved, | 
and even exemplary, in the family. The purity | 
and stability of R. 8.’s character fitted him for| 
the Christian duty of winning the wanderer 
home, inviting and attracting to virtue; and 
when his parents, becoming more and more obdu- 
rate, refused that reconciliation which he hum- 
bly and earnestly sought, even when the hand 
of death lay upon him, he found in the protec- 
tors of his childhood and friends of his youth, 
that care and tenderness which he so much 
needed. When E. S. was about to leave home, 


to attend the meeting of Dublin, and her lan-| 


guishing invalid was going to undertake a second 
journey to Mallow, unable to rise from his chair, 
he took off his hat, which he wore for warmth, 
and solemnly bade her a last farewell; adding, 





“T die with more love to you than to any other 
woman in the world; and you are more my 
mother than she who bore me.” 

He died Fifth month, 1771, at Clonmel, in- 
tending for Mallow, aged 16 


The paternal care of R. S. left a lasting im- 


pression of gratitude on the minds of his pupils. 
One of them, now high in political and judicial 
station, gratuitously furnished his professional 
services to the son of his preceptor, in the course 
of a tedious law-suit ; and he bore this gratifying 
testimony to his memory, in a letter to one of his 


grandsons: “I wish I could have been of more 
use, being under great obligations to your grand- 
father, who always treated me, when wanting his 
care, with kindness and affection.” 

Thus was kindness extended to the third 
generation, after a lapse of forty years. 


R. 8S. TO EDMUND BURKE. 
“ Ballitore, 16th of Third month, 1769. 

“ My dear Edmund,—I have been extremely 
deficient in not supporting a correspondence 
which gives me so high a pleasure, I will not! 
say, (for that would be too like the insincere 
world, ) does meso much honor. Since I re- 
aed thy very obliging letter, I have been al- 
most daily thinking of writing, ‘but I wanted to 
put this and that disagreeable thing out of the 
way, that I might be free for the conversation of 
my friend. But I find I might as well think of 
putting my employment out of the way, and 
giving the boys a perpetual holiday, as expect to 
be free from perplexity while I am a schoolmas- 
ter. The weight of the charge requires such a 
solidity of patient firmness to support it, and the 
minuti# appertaining to it such divisibility of 
attention, that it is hard to say, whether he may 
be more properly called more than man, or less 


than man, that can be equal | to the burden, or 
stoop to the drudgery of it. This picture of 
myself, which I may well draw with tolerable 
likeness, for I have long sat for it, will, I flatter 
myself, bring my situation: to thy recollection, 
and procure my pardon. * * * * The declaim- 
ing about the badness of the times, is, in my 
opinion, as useless as trite. 1 have not read or 
conversed enough to know whether these times 
be better or worse than the past. Every age 
has its own color and complexion, and the pres- 
ent [ hope not the worst. But as these coun- 
tries in their turn have come to be more civilized 
than formerly, and the lights of reason and reli- 
gion are still rising higher and higher, so less 
allowance should be given for folly and vice. In 
the uncertain twilight there may be a deception ; 
but heis blind or drunk that stumbles at noon day. 
I do not think I am very splenetic, and yet | 
confess I am not quite pleased with what - 
comes to my knowledge of my country and i 
rulers. I am afraid some of them are blind, a 
others drunk. Now, though these are ob- 
jects of pity and ridicule, more than fear, when 
we have no connection with them, yet we are in 
a deplorable and very dangerous situation, if we 
must, whether we will or not, be led, or drove 
by them. The blind we must leave to Provi- 
dence to work a miracle upon ; but for the peo- 
ple that are intoxicated with self-conceit, and 
with an exalted station, to which fortune, not 
merit, has raised them, I would willingly have 
the danger brought home to themselves: nothing 
so effectually makes them sober. 

“One thing in particular, I have often thought 
of late, is much wanting, and the medley of gov- 
ernment will never be right without it. Put in 
whatever other ingredients ye can, and still there 
will be death in the pot: the mess will not be 
wholesome food for the people till a disinterested 
love of our country be infused. Call me, as very 
probably thou thinkest me, an enthusiast, if _ 
pleasest, but suffer me to say, that till there be a 
stronger mixture of this virtue in public coun- 
cils and conduct, they are not likely to be blest 
with the approbation of Heaven, whose overruling 
power and mediation alone can guide them to 4 
prosperous issue. Self-interest is too generally the 
beginning and end, the author and the finisher ; 
the first spring and ultimate aim in church and 
State. Nay, it is now become so general that it 
is a garb public ly worn, and the man would be 
laughed at that would venture to be out of the 
fashion. In my opinion, however, one little spark 
of true, genuine, disinterested virtue will do more 
good in diffusing light and heat around, and burn- 
ing up the stub ble of i ignorance and corruption, 
than a thousand of those pitiful fires that are 
smothered up with filth and ashes or sordid 
gain. 6 Tynes suppositos cinert dolosi.’ l wis sh 
for thee, my dear friend, to be one of those 
lights shining in a dark place; I crave it for 
thee in my solemn petitions, and I trust I am 
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heard and answered. God Almighty incline 
Gime heart to seek after that wisdom, by which 
‘princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges 
of the earth;’ that this heaven born gift may 
extend and exalt thy faculties, and influence thee 
to act so as to answer the just Witness in the 
consciences of all men, both friends and enemies! 
Nothing but an unbiassed, single view tothe honor 
of God, and a noble, disinterested love to man- 
kind, will, through all the changes of men and 
measures, and all the capricious turns of favor, 
draw down the sanction of the Divine blessing 
on thy endeavors for the public good, ensure to 
thee that present and future heartfelt joy which 
results from a conscious sense of an honest dis- 
charge of duty, and transmit thy name and ex- 
ample in sweet memorial to posterity. This 
probs ibly is not the proper style of a letter ; be it 
it is the language of my heart, and if this 
beats higher than the proper tone, it is the pulse | 
of friendship, and a friend will pardon. As to 
affairs; no material alteration in our’s since my | 
last: only that my father has given up to me the | 
land which he oc cupied, has reserved to himself 
a profit out of it, quitted his house and taken 
lodgings with my wife’s sister, who lives at the | 
Mill. This is, on many accounts, an agreeable 
circumstance attending both him and us. He is 


80; 


now at full liberty to cultivate my land at home, 
when he is not cultivating the minds of the peo- 


ple abroad by the e »xcellent precepts which he 
is qualified to give, enforced by that sane tity of 
manners and unsullied reputation .which give 
weight and authority to good counsel, and adorn 
a long and well-spent life. * * * * Will the 
length of this, my dear friend, make some atone- | 
ment for the length of my unjustifiable silence, | 
and wilt thou favor me with a home-spun line, 
when bustle and 
asleep, and Edmund Burke can step forth col- 
lected in himself to converse, in native familiari- 
ty, with his old friend? Richard owes me the 
visit of a letter still. I wish him all happiness, 
and less laziness. My hearty respects to thy 
spouse. Quid poor Ascanius 2 How does young 
Richard go on? My son is grown a brave, lusty 
boy, and promises to be a great relief to me in my 
business. My wife loves. thee with sincere re- 
spect; her best regards to thine. Accept of my 
father’s warm wishes, and believe me, 

“Thy truly affectionate friend, 


om &” 





(To be continued.) 
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TOBACCO. 


For Friends’ 


Do those who occupy prominent positions in 
the Society of Friends consider well the nature 
of the influence which they are exerting over the 
minds of the younger members, in the use of this 
health- destroying weed ? 


That tobacco is unhealthy and poisonous to 
the constitution, and the cause of much disease 


business and distraction are} ; 
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and suffering, has been shown in a conclusive 
manner by learned physicians, who have had 
abundant means of observation. I desire to press 
home to the minds of Friends the necessity of 
considering this subject more seriously, and to 
ask ourselves if, as a Society, we are holding up 
to the world a right example in this respect, or 
whether we are not somewhat on the back- 
ground. It is said a late Methodist General Con- 
ference decided that no minister should be or- 
dained to preach the gospel who would not quit 
the use of tobacco. E. M. W. 


Canton, Indiana, 


tee 
For Friends’ Review. 


SEASONABLE REFLECTIONS. 


In looking over the conflicts and exercises of 
1858, cannot we see much to regret and mourn 
over in our individual experience ? also, renewed 
cause for an increase of watchfulness, humility 
and self renunciation. A recollection that the 
little incidents of every-day life have taken too 
much hold on the mind, may be one source of 
great mortification to the serious, reflecting mind. 
How often have small things ruffled the temper 
and produced disquietude of mind, sometimes 
accompanied by its concomitant evil, a fretful, 
peevish, fault-finding disposition, always injurious 
to ourselves, and unprofitable to all around us. 
This disposition all are ready to condemn, and 
acknowledge with blushing as no part of the 
Christian temper, and that all who are thus over- 
come, disgrace their profession as the disciples of 
Jesus Christ. Perhaps were all the losses, dis- 
appointments and inconveniences of which we 
complain, and which have caused so much un- 
pleasantness of feeling, and quick, sharp speak- 
ing, summed up, we should find to our shame 
and mortification that they amount to very little, 
and many of them were too small to have been 
noticed. Surely, did we really appreciate the 
truth that our little losses, crosses, disappoint- 
ments, and every-day annoyances, are as discip- 
line to regulate our desires, moderate our expec- 
tations, rectify our affections, and bring the carnal 
will under proper subjection, we should feel more 
disposed quietly to submit to the various ills of 
life, and view these little troubles, as well as our 
larger ones, as permitted to come upon us for the 
exercise of faith, meekness, charity and forbear- 
ance. 

What folly, what manifest weakness of human 
nature, to be vexed and perplexed about things 
we could neither foresee nor prevent ; it may be 
those very evils are a salutary and necessary cor- 
rection for us, and when properly estimated and 
applied may prove among our greatest blessings. 

Perhaps, there is no branch of the Christian 
church which feels more sensibly the sad conse- 
quences arising from a careless, unconcerned spirit 
in meetings for divine worship than the Society 
of Friends. Would it not then become us indi- 
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vidually to examine how far and how often we 

contribute towards the dulness and unprofitable-' 
ness of these very meetings we complain about, ! 
by an indulgence in wandering thoughts, and! 
by giving up to a dull and lifeless frame of mind. 
Both these evils, every sincere worshipper has to 
contend with, and they form a part of the Chris- 
tian’s warfare. It is a point worthy of close in- 
spection by every Christian, how far our every 
day reading tends to furnish food for the carnal 
mind, and for unprofitable broodings in our reli- 


gious meetings ; and whether they do not furnish | 


topics for unprofitable discussion in social circles, 
and not unfrequently give spirit and tone to many 
uncharitable and improper remarks and reflections 
on individuals, and on the acts of 
branches of our religious society. 


“ All things whatsoever ye would that men | 


should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this 
is the law and the prophets.” 


. | 
May the rememberance of our weaknesses, in- 
lead | 


to more circumspection in our walk and conver- | 


firmities and short-comings of the past year, 


sation ; more watchfulness, more prayer, more 
humility, meekness and charity ; that the grace 


of God may abound more and more usward, and | 


the fruits of the spirit be manifest in our inter- | 
course one with another. W. 
a 
For Friends’ Review. 
“ Thou shalt be far from oppression.” —Isaiah liv 


Wilson Armistead, in 
Negro,” says, 


. 14. 

his “ Tribute for the 
“When the contest against the 
slave-trade first commenced half a century ago, 
it was calculated there were from two to three 
millions of slaves in the world! There were re- 
cently, according to documents quoted by Sir T. 
F. Buxton, six ‘to seven millions! When, fifty 
years ago, the anti-slavery operations began, it 
was estimated that one hundred thousand slaves 
were annually ravished from Africa! There are 
now calculated to be Sour hundred thousand an- 
nually torn from their homes and friends! These 
are the great facts regarding slavery and the slave 
trade at “this moment ! 

It is now more than ten years since the above 
lines were penned, and if the same ratio of in- 
crease has continued, there are now eight hun- 
dred thousand more slaves, and sixty thousand 
more annually torn from Africa. By late accounts 
we are informed the slave- trade is carried on 
with “redoubled energy,” that “the slave bara- 
coons are along the coast on every bay and inlet.” 
And to add to the already enormous evil, a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of South Carolina sub- 
mit a report strongly urging the policy of the 
United States’ re-opening the African Slave 
Trade. 

The questions now arise, what can be done to 
stop this enormous tide of iniquity? What is 
our duty, both individually and collectively? In 
what part of the channel can we stand to form 
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the greatest eddy in the flow of human woe, where- 
i by our influence may be felt and acknowledged, 
and our duty both to God and man _ performed ” 

Acknowledging that “he who gives the mo- 
_ tive makes his brother's sin his own ;” we by con- 
suming the productions of slavery give the mo- 
tive for that slavery, thereby making the sin oup 
own. But the question arises, will our absti- 
nence effect any thing towards the relief of the 
slave? My answer is, consider what is thy duty 
‘and then do it, without looking too much at 
consequences. Clarkson, in his “ Portraiture of 
Quakerism,” remarks, that Friends reason from 
|principle and not from consequences. If the 
| principle be good, may we not look for some good 
effects to result from it ? Though far from think- 
| ing our abstinence from slave labor will annihilate 
slavery, yet it will be bearing an active testimony 
against it, and at the same time clearing our 
skirts from any connection with it. We then 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
echo from a driver’s whip resounds for us. 

The Society of Friends have generally been in 
the foremost ranks in the anti-slavery movement : 
'and when we reflect that almost a century elapsed 
| from the time the Dutch Friends of Germantown 
sent their earnest appeal for the abolition of sla- 
| Very to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 168% 
| until Friends composing that body were entire ly 
| free from holding slaves, and that during that 
| time such men as Woolman, Benezet, and Lay 

flourished, need we be discouraged because 
| Friends generally have not espoused the free labor 
cause? Encouraging it is to know, that few if 
any are now to be found who deny the sound- 
ness of the principle ; and though the number is 
not large who adopt it in practice, yet may we 

not hope that number is incre sing 7 

“ Every morsel of food,” says a modern writer, 

“ forced from the injured, ought to be more bitter 
than gall and the gold cankered. The sweat of 
the slave taints the luxuries for which it streams 
Better were it for the selfish wrong-doer, to liv 
as the slave, to clothe himself in the slave's rai- 
ment, to eat the slave’s coarse food, to till his 
fields with his own hands, than to pamper him- 
self by day, and pillow his head on down by 
night, at the cost of a wantonly injured fellow 
creature. What man, without 
seared, can earn, even his bread, not by the 
sweat but by the blood of man? Consider, y¢ 
who are sitting at ease and enjoyment; think 
how much cruelty is involved in the luxuries you 

enjoy. 
‘*Think, ye masters, iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards, 
Think, how many backs have smarted 
For the sweets your cane affords. 


‘No earthly interest should induce any one 
to sanction violence and injustice, neither can it 
authorize the systematic degradation of so large 
a portion of our fellow-creatures as are now held 
in slavery. ‘The first question to be proposed 
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by a rational being is, not what is profitable but | The Christian heart reveres the solemn sound, 
what is right. Duty must be primary, prominent, And, de ply humble d, tre wds the sa red ground ; 
: : ww. , | Owns the injunction’s undisputed claim, 

most conspicuous among the objects of human | aie : matey 

I ; 5 (Pe : Its awful import, and its glorious aim! 
thought and pursuit. If we cast this down from | 
its supremacy, if we inquire for our interest and But here a difference mutual zeal excites, 
I f » duties. we shall err. We can! ver | You plead for outward, we for mental rites ; 
then tor our duties, We 8 _ € ; e can mc oe We think the gospel’s hallow’d page inspires 
see the right clearly and fully, but by making it | 


a , Superior efforts, nor one type requires ; 
our first concern. No judgment can be just or| Since no lavations can effectual prove 


wise, but that which is built on the conviction of | ne stains of nature to remove ; 

the paramount worth and importance of duty. | 7° form of words can heavenly grace impart 
an 6 : “| To an infantile and unconscious heart. 

This is the fundamental truth, the supreme law 


of reason; and the mind which does not start | _—— moneee.ae ane dinates 
. Z ‘ P . 4s ‘ “-" ° » faithless surety an , VOW. 
from this in its inquiries into human affairs, is\ 7° "> urety and unbinding vow 
1 : ‘ al Daten WI | As empty shadows, which men may observe, 
doomes to ureat, perhaps, fata error. neers Yet from the substance in their conduct swerve ; 
places his faith in the everlasting law of recti-| While superstitious rites their time divide, 
tude, must of course revard the question of sla- They cease to follow their internal guide ; 
very first and chiefly as a moral question. All oa d by canons, and the vesiens rules 
: , : 7. ; as : . fc ils. synods ges. and schools. 
other considerations will weigh little with him | Qf coancils, synods, colleges, and schoc ‘ 
bean F cat Thus might mankind (for priests an ample field) 
compar d with its moral character, and moral in-| Po cireumcision’s ancient custom yield ; ® 
fluences. And thus by like authority ’tis meet 
| These holy fathers kneel to wash our feet. 
\ COMPENDIUM OF A CONTROVERSY ON WATER-| /i8 thus that holiness to form gives place, - 
BAPTISM | And solemn triflings ‘‘ frustrate Christian grace. 
Pa A 5 . 


+ <0m - 


i 3 + 1 ; ‘ Jordan’s pool, we leas’< Pd ig 82 
It may elucidate the following piece to state, In Jord | rl well pl ‘a i th Almighty Aw 
a SoS ; d oi, 1| His Son belov’d, submitting to the law,* 
that the writers are sal to have felt a mutua But his apostles through the world he sent, 
attachment to each other; and that the only ob- | With a baptizing power beyond the element. 
stacle to a union was a conscientious objection, | This power does all true ministry attend ; 
on each side, on account of different religious | a eonien eon never om = end— 
. . . is mighty power his herald did proclaim, 
sentiments. One of the parties was a clergyman | (,4).") 5), 3 Power ™ herald did proclaim, 
: ae - He shall baptize you with a holy flame.’’f 
of the Church of England, and the other was 


afterwards Mary Knowles, by her marriage with | Though water was in use, an ancient rite, 

Dr Knowles. a membe rof the Society of Friends. | etas maaan somal onan een see, 

Hark how the sacred thunder rends the skies ! And Paul and Peter on this point agree. 

‘Repent and be baptized,’’ Christ’s herald cries ; The real Christians, with illumin’d thought, 

‘Repent and be baptized, ’’ consenting Heav’n replies. | View Truth unbiass’d as its Author taught. 

And can Lavinia unaffected hear | No typic observations are rever’d 

This awful message echoing in her ear? | Since their immortal Antitype appear’d ; 

Will my Lavinia unconverted prove, | Fox preach’d this doctrine to a seeking age ; 

Rebel to God, and faithless unto love ? It shines in Barclay’s unrefuted page. 

Say, shall a parent’s absolute command, Simple their schemes, no mean self-love they knew, 
The mighty voice of God himself withstand ? Sut freely preach’d without a sordid view ; 
Shall heav’nly calls to earthly ties give place, With hearts devoted, gospel truths display’d, 
And filia] fondness frustrate Christian grace ? And scorn’d to make divinity a trade. 
Shall human wit Omniscience engage, No juggling art e’er used, no low disguise 


O’er obvious texts and sense to tyrannize. 
Discerning Truth by its own native light, 
And by its guidance practised what was right. 


And Barclay endless war with Jesus wage ? 
Must each Apostle waive his claim to merit, 
That Fox may shine, first martyr of the Spirit ? 
Must common sense be banish’d from the soul, 

Ere gospel salve can make the sinner whole ? This state attain’d—external rites no more 
Must each adept in Calvary’s great school | Demand observance as in days of yore ; 

Be not in meekness, but in fact, a fool ? Tis grace alone, we by experience find, 
Must Paul at Corinth be a babbler too ? Imparts instruction to the attentive mind, 
And Peter, when a Baptist, be a Jew? Convicts of error, and restrains from sin, 
Must Philip’s process be superfluous thought, For what these are, it manifests within ;§ 
Because he washed the Eunuch he had taught ? | Each stormy passion by its aid subdued, 
Must feedal rites be metaphor’d away, | The soul’s enthron’d in native rectitude : 

And actual hom age construed disobey ? Cleans’d of its stains, and sprinkled from above, 
Such juggling arts may change each part of speech, | With pure descendings of atoning love. 

Make water into Spirit—baptize, to teach: A baptism this! essential you will find, 

But if such jargon, Jesus represents, Or ‘‘Christ by figure only saved mankind.”’ 

The light, indeed, is only lent to saints: | This then alone my suppliant spirit craves, 

Then in the letter, double death we find, Since but ‘‘ one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism,”’ 
And Christ in figure only saved mankind. saves. 


Ne le ct Miscellanie S. 
THE ANSWER. 


Hark how the sacred thunder rends the skies ! * Matt. iii. 14,15. Matt. iii. 2. t1Cor.i.17: 1 
‘*Repent and be baptized,’’ Christ’s herald cries ; Pet. iii. 21. 
‘*Repent and be baptized,’’ consenting heaven replies. § Rom. 19. Eph. iv. 5. 
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To the Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


Dear FRIENDS :—Often since our sojourn in 
this country has there been a lively current of 
Christian love towards you, and now having been 
confined some weeks by sickness, and no way 
opening to visit you, I thought a few words might 
convey a measure of the exercise felt for your 
progress Heavenward. 


Deeply impressed is the conviction that the 
Lord’s hand has been long laid upon our highly 
professing Society ; in which the call may be in- 
telligibly heard, “‘ Humble yourselves there ‘fore 
under the mighty hand of God ;” and though our 
cruel enemy has been at work various sly, to spoil 
and divide, we do revere sntly trust that the ¢ 
Head of the Church will yet have a ? eop! le unde oT 
our name to show forth His prais we 
age individually concerned to return unto the 
Lord, and to do our “ first works,” the day will 

come when the language of prophecy will be ful- 

filled even amidst this peop le: “ He the at scattered 
Israel will gather him, and keep him as ashep- 
herd doth his flock.” Then may all hearts be 
opened to His counsel, adopting in truth the re- 
solution of another of His prophets : “ I will stand 
upon my watch and set me upon ie tower, and | 
will watch to see what He will say unto me, and 
what | shall answer when I am reproved.” Dear | 
friends, surely it is a day when we are especially 
called to watch and pray, “ lest we into 
temptation -’ for are not 
liberty of the world, 
truth ; an earthly spirit that will bring 
age, unless we keep close unto Him 
have a spiritually-minded peop le, not ¢ 
take up the di uily cross, 
they His true 
us and rose again.” 


enter 


some 
into bond- 


ishamed to 
and deny themselves, that 
“who died ad 
Is our treasure laid up i 


*y may be followers, 


Heaven / 
words, “ Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be Oh, that ei precious love of 
God might be so cherished 
lead parents into an increased, diligent concern 


also.” 


to discharge faithfully the respons sible trust com- | 
mitted to them, of training their children in the 


fear of the Lord, and in reverent dependence 
upon Him, practically instructing them in the 
principles of our Christian profession! And may 


you, beloved young people, be made willing to} 
, when | 


Saviour’s love 
the secret convictions of His spirit are felt ; then 
would your hearts be humbled, 
an apostle 
“ Children, obey your parents in the Lord.” 
is a very blessed thing in early life to feel a 
‘godly sorrow for sin,” and to seek for that for- 
giveness which is offered to us through our Lord | 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Then | ec encouraged 
His yoke upon you, 
can you find 
will you be 


accept the visitations of your 


and the words of 


to come 
and learn Him. Thus 

true rest to your and | 
enabled, like Moses of old, by! 


of 


? 
only souls, 


J | of us. 


treat | 


ensnared by a| 
which is opposed to the 


who will} 


For we haveastrong test in our Saviour’s | 


in every heart as to| 


would not be re jected by any of you, made one yesterday, and set it on the 


It | 
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faith, to choose ster’ to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season, “ esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Kg Re- 
; member that life is very uncertain to every one 
How blessed, then, are they who are early 
seeking a preparation for that glorious inheri- 
tance which “ fadeth not aw: Ly. And may the 
tribulated ones of every class be enabled in their 
| varied allotments of service or of suffering, to cast 
| their burdens upon the Lord, and He will sustain 
i them ; for yet a little while, and if it be our con- 
|tinued engagement to fight the good fight and 
keep the faith, the warfare will be acc m plished, 
and a glorious rest awaits the of the 
Lamb in His heavenly kingdom. 
Accept the love of your friends, 
PRISCILLA GREEN, 
Mary NICHOLSON. 


Sth mo. 28th, 1Rd8 


followers 





Ne uw Bedford, Mass., 
silica 
LITTLE THINGS 

We were all at our games in the play-ground, 
| with sparkling eyes and ruddy checks, when a 
tall man step ped across the street from the doc- 
He had a smil 

on his face, as though he was pleased to see us 
happy, and yet he looked thoughtful. We 
| dered who the tall man could be. 

| He stood on the ste p b 'v the school-door, 
beckoned us with his hand: in a — 
we were all around him. He 
loose gray coat, and his white hair waved in the 
wind. We had never seen him befor e had 
| me ver heard of him ; and yet we loved him before 
| he ope ned his “ he see “med SO mild at nd kind. 
What he was going to say to could not 
tell. 

‘“ Hearken to me!” said he : © he to me; 
| this is the lesson that I wish to impress on your 
| youthful hearts. Never despise little things 
T hat which is little at one time may become great 
for little 
rt endings. 

‘ All great things are made up of little things : 
the sea is formed of drops of water; the highest 
mountains are composed of grains of earth ; and 
| time itself is made up of moments. Remembet 
then, 

‘While Time is spreading wide his wings, 

Take special care of little things.’ 


tor’s house and came among us. 
won- 


and 
or two 
was dressed in a 


us we 


arken 


at another ; beginnings have oftentimes 


“ You have all of you made paper boats. | 
vater of 





| down the stream. 


. | 
unto Him, take 


the running rivulet, and pleasantly did it glide 
It came toa part where the 
rivulet divided: one stream went among the 
ae fields, and the other ran into the brook 
by the water midl. For a moment I did not 
know which of the two streams the boat would 
take: at last it was sailing for the meadows, but 
a little straw turned it suddenly towards the mill 
'On it went rapidly, and in a few minutes it was 
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carried ail by the water- die el and « destroyed. 
It was the little straw that occasioned its destruc- 
tion ; and a little thing may occasion yours. 


cautious, then : be cautious ! 


‘ While Care around his shadow flings, 
Take special care of little things.’ ’’ 

For a moment the tall man made a pause, and 
looked at us as if he wanted to know whether or 
not he was making an impression on our minds : 
he then again went on :— A rat once bored a 
little hole through the bank of a river, and the 
water trickled through it in drops. 


turned into a stream. The stream strengthened 
itself’ by till it broke down the bank, 
and the rushing water of the river carried 
away the neighboring cottages, and overflooded 
the surrounding lands. A_ servant-man 
dropped a spark among some dry straw. 
was but a little spark; but for all that, it set 
the barn on fire. The wind blew and the fire 
flared, till it caught the farm. house, and burned 
it down to the very ground. Ifa little hole may 
be the means of breaking down a river’s bank 
and a little spark destroy a farm-house, 
care that no little 
into evil. 
‘While 
Take 


degrees, 


once 


It 


error of yours may lead you 
every day its evil brings, 


ial care of little things.’’ 


spec 


Here the tall man stopped again, as though he 
would giv to reflect on what he had 
said ; after which he continued his remarks: 

“Do you know your own hearts’ No, that 
you do not There many evil things in the 
world, but the heart is the worst among the ae 
Every bad thought, bad word, and bad deed of : 
human being out > his heart. Look at 
the oak-tree why, big as it is, it sprang 
froma little acorn! A little in the 
grows faster than a little acorn in the 
see that you have gardens near your play-ground ; 
and I dare say that you weed them well. Weed 
your hearts as well | knew a 


e us time 


are 


come ot 
yonder: 
sin 


cround. I 


gardens 


as your 
boy who had a weed in his heart that he did not 
pull up by the roots ; a bad thought that he made | 


no effort to check. It tempted him to run away 
from his parents and go to sea. At first it was 
but a little then it became a strong de- 
and at last a headstrong determination. To 
sea he went, where he passed through unnum- 
bered hardships ; and what was the end of his 
career’ He brought down both his parents, by 
his disobedience, with sorrow to the grave; and 
perished himself by ship-wreck in the 
waves. Be mindful! 


longing, 
sire, 


raging 


‘If every heart to evil clings, 

Take special care of little things.’ ”’ 
The tall man saw that we all J 
Our eves were fixed on his face 5 
a single word that fell 


listened to him. 
and we 


from his li 
went on: 


‘Some day or other many of you may become 


| 


Ze | 
| little pleasure cost him dear. 
| step that 


| to rob on the highway. 


But the little |, 
hole soon became larger, and the trickling drops | 


toa close . 


| little 
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apprentices. An apprentice boy was once tempted 
to take a little pleasure on the Sabbath-day, in- 
stead of going to the house of God; but that 
It is the first little 
leads the wanderer astray. The 
apprentice-boy so enjoyed his pleasure, that the 
next Sabbath-d: ay he took it again. It became 
a habit; his bad companions led him on from 
one thing to another, till they brought him to 
ruin. He learned to lie, to swear, to steal, and 
His pleasure was little ; 
but the misery it brought upon him was great. 
lake warning by my words! 

‘While pleasure like a siren sings, 

Take special care of little things.’ 

We here thought that the 
but were wrong; 
very little while, he again went on -— 

“Qur lives are made up of seconds, and a 
second is a very little portion of time; yet de- 
spise it not; for you know not how few such 
portions may be yours. A multitude of 


tall man had come 
for, after waiting a 





,| to the grave. 
have a| 


heart | 


lost not | 
is as he thus] 


young people die, where one old man is carried 
None can escape death; neither 
the young nor the old, the fearful nor the bold. 
The wise man dies in his wisdom, and the fool 
in his folly, the rich in his wealth, and the poor 
in his poverty. Think, then, of death; but 
think also of Him who died-that the »y who trust 
in Him may live for ever,—even Jesus Christ. 
It was but yesterday that I visited the burial 
place of a king. Neither his wealth nor his wide 
dominion could protect him from the grave. Be 
mindful, then, of the moments: the little por- 


| tions of time that make up your lives! 


‘If Time and Death can conquer kings, 
Take special care of little things.’ ”’ 


The tall man here came down from the step ; 
but a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and 
he again stood upon it, speaking thus :— 

‘‘(Qne more remark, and I have done. Never 
despise little things ; for a little diamond is worth 
more than a large pebble. Above all 
never despise little texts of Scripture. Here is 
‘ All have sinned.’ (Rom iii. Here 
‘Christ Jesus came into the world 
(1 Tim. i. 15.) Why, 
little texts worth a large library of common 
books. Fear God, and keep His commandments. 
Love the Saviour; and while the birds are war- 
bling in the air, and Christian people are singing 
God's praises on the earth, join you in their 


hallelujahs ! 


‘ While earth and air with rapture rings, 
Take special care of little things.’ ”’ 


things, 


one : 23.) 
is another : 
to save sinners.’ these 


are 





Here the tall man ended his remarks, came 
among us, walked with us round the play-ground, 
visited our talked with us kindly, and 
cave us a number of nice little books, and shook 
| us by the hand and bade us farewell. We know 


pare det ns, 





not whether he has forgotten us; but I hardly 
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think that we shall ever forget him, or the lesson 
he gave us about little things. —Child’s Com- 
panion. 

—- ~~ 
JONATHAN EDWARDS’ RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, never to lose one moment of time, 
but to improve it in the most profitable way I 
possibly can. 

Resolved, to live with all my might while I do 
live. 

Resolved, to live at all times as I think it best 
in my devout frames, and when I have clearest 
notions of the Gospel and another world. 

Resolved, to maintain the strictest 
ance in eating and drinking. 

Resolved, never to do anything which, if I 
should see in another, I should account a just 
occasion to despise him for, or to think any way 
the more meanly of him. 


temper- 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 15, 1859. 


Tue Sians and Tests or “ QUAKERISM.” 
—There can be no doubt that, in the Divine 
guidance of our ancestors in the establishment 
of the Society of Friends, it was intended that 
it should be, in the midst of the profane and 
professing world, a “peculiar people.” It may 
be even believed that, the glory of its spiritual 
mission being so high, humbling peculiarities 
were allotted and allowed to it, to bring and 
keep low the pride of man. Among these was 
the singularity in which its members were soon 
left by the changing of fashions in dress, and by 
the simple and correct use of language. In re- 
gard to the former of these, it is easy to see, 
being external, how possible it is that it may be 
either misconstrued or misappropriated ; and it 
may be instructive for us to remember, that sin- 
gularity of appearance was not an aim with the 
early Friends, nor a matter of recommendation 
in their Discipline, or in any of their authoritative 
writings. 

The original and true ground of what is called 
the testimony of our religious Society in relation 
to plainness of apparel, is briefly, but clearly and 
fully set forth by Richard Claridge, in his an- 
swer to some objections by a Minister of the 
Church of England. “ We do not affect singu- 
larity in our garments,” says he, “ for we distin- 
guish between use and affectation, between plain- 
ness and monastic order. - We are not obliged 
(as the Franciscans are) to one particular habit, 
as a long coat, with a large hood of gray or hair 
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color, but we are at liberty in our appare /, pro- 


vided all vanity and superfluity be avoided ; no 
man or woman tied to any one form or fashion, 
but that of modesty and moderation, and such 
as becomes the followers of Jesus. * * Though we 
would have all Friends go plain in their clothes, 
yet it is not any plainness that is for a charae- 
teristic of religion, or mark of holiness, or dis- 
tinction of order or society ; for many ill men and 
women may go very plain in their habit; but 
such a plainness as is opposed to superfluity and 
slovenliness. Nor have we any injunction for 
an universal coarseness in our apparel, but we 
have respect to our several estates and conditions, 
and to the nation or country where we live, and 
do believe that we may wear either fine or coarse 
clothing, according to our several abilities, if we 
are careful to keep a due distance from all pride, 
vanity and superfluity. 
rules in our apparel, we are satisfied of our con- 
formity to the Holy Scriptures.” 


And as we observe these 


Quoting the following from Clemens of Alexan- 
dria, R. Claridge adds—“ The very copy the 
(Quakers write after.” “The garment that we 
should wear,” says Clemens, “ ought to be mean 
and frugal, not curiously wrought with divers 
colors, (the emblems of craftiness and deceit,) 
but white, or any other plain color, to denote our 
embracing and professing simplicity and truth. 
Our outward clothing is an indication of the 
temper of our manners. That is true simplicity 
of habit, which takes away what is vain and 
superfluous; that the best and most solid gar- 
ment, which is farthest from art and curiosity, 
and most apt to preserve and keep warm the 
body.” 
Claridge quotes Celestinus, who wrote thus to the 
bishops of France: “ We should be distinguished 
from the people by our doctrine, not by our 
clothing; by our conversation, not by our habit; 
by purity of mind, not by the apparel of the 
body.” “Such was the doctrine,” R. 
Claridge, “and such the practice of the ancient 
Christians.” 

Among the early marks of the true “ Quaker,’ 
were the evidence of that unity which often gave 
rise to the remark—“ See how these Quakers 
love one another ;” 


After citing other early writers, R. 


says 


and that force of spiritual 
character which, even in a single man, it was 
said, was felt for ten miles around. The badges 
of Quakerism were, in doctrine, simple adherence 
to revealed Gospel Truth; in civil affairs, harm- 
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lessness, benevolence and obedience to God rather 
than man ; in business, striet integrity and moder- 
ation; in manners, honest courtesy; in dress, 


simplicity and decent taste, with no affectation of 


strangeness, nor yet obedience to fashion. It 
does not seem to the writer too much to wish, 
that these marks of Quakerism may still, and still 
more than they do, exist amongst us. , 

While the doctrines of Friends remain so far, 
in their simplicity, removed from the current 
ereed of Christendom, as they must long be; 
while war is not forbidden absolutely in the 


moral and political code of any other considera- 


ble Society ; and while the absence of formality | 
and ritualism in worship, and of extravagance | 


and dissimulation in every-day life, characterise 
Friends as a body, we need have little fear that 
they will not be sufficiently peculiar: and when 
Christians, as a mass, in that movement upwards 
which we hope the aggregate Church experiences, 
come more and more to approach our Nocte ty in 
all desirable particulars—as true spiritual unity is 
reached, and not before—exterior lines of de- 
marcation will probably disappear. 

But would it not be a melancholy thing, if, 
with the anxiety which we feel lest our members 
should not look like Friends, a less deep concern 
were felt lest they and the Society might lose, 
to any extent, those infernal marks to which we 
have alluded ? 

a 

LETTER TO FRIENDS or Onto YEARLY 
MrrtiInGc.—In our acconnt of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, held in Ninth month last, it was stated 
that a communication addressed to the meeting 
by our dear friends Priscilla Green and Mary 


Nicholson was read. The letter was subsequent- | 


ly mislaid, and thus prevented from appearing 
in the printed Minutes. It has since been found, 
and a copy being forwarded to us for publication, 
we are glad to present its instructive advice and 
encouraging exhortations to our readers. 
theta 

Tur Sac anp Fox Inprans.—By a letter 
dated the 19th of last mo., at the “Sac and 
Fox ‘Agency, Kansas Territory,” from our friend 
James Stanley, late of Iowa, and brother of Tho- 
mas H.Stanley,we learn that he reached that place 
about a week previous, with his family, for the 
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of Illinois and Towa, and, last spring, numbered 
334 male and 339 female adults, and 657 chil- 
‘dren. 

By an interview with the U.S. Agent and with 
the Interpreter, who is an educated man of this 
tribe, James Stanley learned that the chiefs are 
all in favor of a change in their manner of living, 
and wish to build houses, make farms, &c., and 

‘also to send their children to school, but they 
have no funds to appropriate to those objects. 
His own means being very limited, and, indeed, 
at present exhausted, the work in which he has 
engaged will necessarily be slow in its progress. 

— 


Diep, 12th mo. 23d, 1858, aged nearly four years, 
Aurrep Lewis Ciark, son of Daniel and Mary R. 
Clark, of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

, In Venice, Cayuga County, New York, 27th 
of 5th mo., 1858, of scarlet fever, Jonn Everne Sax- 
Tron aged four years and six months. And on the 
5th of 6th month following, his only sister, Eien Ina 
Saxton, of the same fever, aged 7 years 3 months and 
6 days, beloved children of Isaac N. and Anna E. F. 

Saxton, members of Scipio Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

, At Somerset, Mass., 16th of 11th mo., 1858, 
| Lemvet Cuace, a worthy member of Swansey Pre- 
| parative Meeting of Friends, aged 67 years. 








Though quiet and unobtrusive, his Christian vir- 
tues were strongly marked and he manifested his 
love for the cause of education and religion by liberal 
legacies to the school district in which he resided, 
| and to the Monthly Meeting of which he was a mem- 

ber. 





, At Swansey, Mass., 4th of 12th mo., 1858, 
Oxrver Earte, an elder and correspondent for Swan- 
sey Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 79th year of 
his age. 

This dear Friend was faithful in maintaining the 
doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society, 
and truly it may be said of him, he was a pillar and 
father in the Church. He was remarkable for the 

| correctness of his judgment, the tenderness of his 


| Spirit, and the deep interest which he manifested for 
the younger members of our beloved Society. 

His loss will be severely felt in his family, in the 
meeting which he attended, and by a large circle of 
neighbors and friends. Yet we have the blessed 

evidence in his peaceful and happy end, that our 
loss will be his eternal gain. 


, On the 3rd of 12th mo., 1858, Sarau Rvaywa 
‘and Exma Anice Heaup, the former seven and the 
| latter about three years old, children of Nathan and 
| Mary Heald, of Gilead Monthly Meeting, Marion Co., 
| Ohio. The parents were a short distance from home, 
}when, about eight o’clock in the evening, their 


i 


| house was seen enveloped in flames, and those who 
| arrived at the spot, saw the children not quite con- 
sumed, lying side by side in a composed posture, as 
| though they had not been conscious of suffering. It 
| is supposed that the fire broke out in another part of 

the house, and that life was extinct from suffocation 


vefore the flames reached them. 
——, In Hamilton Co., Ind., on the 12th of 12th 





purpose of endeavoring to improve the condition | mo., 1858, Exizasera Roserps, wife of Henry Roberds, 


of the Sac and Fox Indians. They formerly oc- 
cupied the territory now constituting the States, 


aged thirty-six years and two months ; a highly es- 
teemed member of Richland Monthly Meeting. 
We believe it may be justly said of this dear 
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Friend 
mercy and to walk humbly with her God, and 
through a short illness she bore her sufferings with 
Christian patience. Notwithstanding the strong ties 
of parental affection towards her children, she was 
enabled cheerfully to part with them and her dear 
husband, and in a short time passed quietly away, 
ileavng the consoling evidence that the everlasting 
arm was underneath, and that her end was peace. 

Diep, Suddenly in Wayne Co., Ind., on the 22nd 
of Ninth month, 1858, in the 71st year of his age, 
CapER Wooparp, a member of 
Meeting. 


He appeared to be in usual health the morning of | 
light | 
} 


his decease, and had been engaged doing some 
work. About noon he retired to his room, 
a few moments he was found by his little grandson, 
who was sent to call him to dinner, in a dying state, 
and he continued to breathe only about five minutes, 
when he expired without a groan or a struggle. 

Having had a birth-right in our religious Society, 
he had a strong attachment to its principles, which 
he manifested by his exemplary life, and his care to 
train his children in a plain and Christian manner ; 
so that although he was summoned as in the twink- 
ling of an eye, his bereaved family and friends sorrow 
not as those having no hope, 
trust that through the atoning blood of Christ, and 
the mercy of Him who seeth the end from the be- 
ginning, he was enabled to have his accounts in 
readiness, and was granted an admittance into the 
realms of eternal blessedness. 


where in 


—, Near Darlington, 
the 24th of 12th month, 
age, Sitras BANDRANT, 
Sugar River Monthly Moeting. 

Thus has it pleased Him whose ways are inscruta- 
ble, to remove this dear friend, in the midst of his 
usefulness, from works to rewards. Modest and un- 
assuming in his manners, he was endeared to all who 
knew him. Born and reared in a slave State, he was 
early convinced of the sinfulness of slavery, and the 
necessity of maintaining a faithful testimony against 
it, although not at that time a member of our Socie- 
ty. He was also the firm friend of the widow and 
orphan, frequently visiting and rendering them as- 
sistance in a quiet, unobtrusive way, not doing his 


Montgomery Co., 
1858, 


Ind., on 
in the 51st year of his 


alms to be seen of men, but in secret, trusting in the | 


promise, ‘‘ Thy Father which seeth in secret himself 
shall reward thee openly.’’ For a short time pre- 
vious to his death he was deprived by partial para- 
lysis of the power of conversing with his friends, yet 
they feel the consoling assurance that all is well. 


io 
SOUP HOUSE. 
The Society for supplying the poor with Soup, es- 


tablished in 1814, has opened its House in Green’s | 
now called Griscom street, for the delivery of | 


Court, 
Soup daily, except on First days. Donations will be 
gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, 316 8. 
4th street; Thomas Evans, 817 John J. 
Thompson, 230 N. 9th street. 

Ist mo. 8, 1859.—3t 


Arch street ; 


_ ~0r 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Summer Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 16tu of Second month, next. 

The Semi-Annual Examination will begin on Sec- 
ond day, the 3lst instant, and continue two days. 
Applications for admission may be made at the Col- 
lege to the Superintendent, or at the office, No. 109 
North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. If by letter, the 
application should be addressed to the ‘‘ Secretary of 


, that it was her concern to do justly, to love | 


New Garden Monthly | 


but have a consoling 


a highly esteemed member of | ; 


the Managers of Haverford College, care of Wu. Mac- 
niven, Agent,’’ as above. 

The age of the applicant, and whether he is a 
member of the Society of Friends, must be distinctly 
stated, and in all cases the applicants must present 
certificates from the last teacher of good moral charac- 
ter, and of the studies pursued. The attention of pa- 
rents is especially requested to this necessary condi- 
tion, as disappointment or delay must occur when 
it is not complied with. 

Philada. lst Mo., 1859.—6t. 

a 


is 


| wee 


BIBLE-MAKING. 


The history of the Bible has repeatedly been 
| written, and an interesting history it is. For it 
is curious to trace the various books of which it 
|is composed, back to their ascertained or tradi- 
| tional source. Much learning is necessary to do 
this, and some learning is requisite to understand 
it. A more popular and intelligible work would 
be one which should take up the Bible from the 
| time it was thrown before the world through the 
invention of ao down to the present time. 

In the middle ages, the Bible was multiplied 
only by the saline an laborious process of tran- 
|seription. The religious, in monasteries, piously 
employed themselves in copying, with great pa- 
\tience and much skill, not only the Bible, but 
/other good books—such as the writings of the 
early Fathers of the Church. 


Sometimes, when 
|it was difficult to obtain new parchment for this 
purpose, the copyists would take old manuscripts, 
obliterate the writing as far as they could, and 
make their own transcription upon the compara- 
tively clean surface. These parchments, thus 
treated, are called palimpsests. On some occa 
sions the obliterated matter was more valuable 
than that which replaced it. We are acquainted 
with one instance of this. In the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, there was a palimpse st 
of vellum, on which was written, in Greek, what 
| appeared to be a monkish legend of the thirteenth 
century. The erudite and eccentric Dr. John 
Barrett, college librarian, carefully examined this 
manuscript, saw nearly effaced e arlier letters upon 
the vellum, and, after years of persevering ex- 
amination, discover red that the almost obliterated 
writing comprised a large portion of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, part of Isaiah, and some orations of 
Gregory Nazianzen, all written in the uncial 
Greek letter, probably as early as the second cen- 
tury. He transcribed every letter, and the dis- 
covered treasure was published in a quarto, in 
1801, at the expense of the University, a copper- 
plate of each page being engraved, containing a 
| fac-simile of the uncial "Greek, with the ordinary 
| Greek version opposite, and Latin notes and re- 
ferences at foot. 

The Psalter was the earliest printed portion ot 
the Bible, in Hebrew, and appeared in small 
form, in 1477. Eleven years later, the entire 
Hebrew Bible was first printed at Soncino. From 
the Gerson edition, printed at Brescia 1494, 
Luther made his translation; but the earliest 
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volume produced by Guttenberg’s types, 1450-| Roman Catholic version, rendered from the 
55, was a Latin Bible. There is a tradition,| Douay Bible, slightly differs from the common 
which we met only in an old French book, that| English translation, and, therefore, is not subject 
when this Bible, in which the initial letters were | to the restrictions of the patents. 
printed in bright red ink, (to imitate the illu- | In these United States, there is no monopoly 
minated letters of the manuscripts,) was offered |in Bible-printing. Capital, enterprise, and good 
for sale, at Paris, for a sixth of the usual selling | business connection have built up, here in this 
price of a written book, the copyists, not detect- | Philadelphia of ours, one of the largest Bible-pro- 
ing that it was mechanically executed, made a| ducing establishments in the world. The popu- 
serious complaint to the magistracy that the work lation of Great Britain and Ireland is much on a 
must have been executed with diabolical aid, and | level with that of the United States, but for 
that the vivid red of the initial letters was made | every two Bibles used in the “ old country,” five 
by using human blood. The book-vender, it is! are sold in this. 
said, to avoid being burned as a sorcerer, had to| Jesper Harding & Son are great Bible-makers. 
communicate the secret of the newly discovered The energy, tact, and enterprise of the senior 
art of printing. The story does not seem very | partner have made the business. He entered into 
probable, but there can be no doubt that Bible | it, many years ago, on a very moderate scale, and 
transcribers were soon thrust out of the market! now the business takes rank among the leading 
by the cheapness, facility, and despatch of the | establishments of the city. ‘They employ three 
Bible print rs. 
In England, as early as 1290—nearly two cen-| Third and Carter streets, Philadelphia, and in 
turies before the invention of printing—there was | addition to this large building, occupy the upper 
an English version of the Bible, and portions had | three floors of the building in which the post 
been translated into Saxon by Aldhelm, Egbert, | office is located. This is independent of the fact 
Bede, and others, between the 8th and 10th cen-|that, to supply his own consumption alone, 
turies. Wycliffe, Tyndale, Coverdale, and others, | Jesper Harding has a paper-mill, in New Jersey, 
made English translations. At last, by direction | at full work all the year round. 
of James I, the present English Bible was exe-| Harding’s Bibles have the text revised and 
cuted, on the basis of Bishop Parker’s version, corrected from the original edition of 1611, and 
(called the Bishop’s Bible,) published in 1568. | the American Bible Society’s Standard of 1816. 
There were 48 learned divines employed six | There are in all, we believe, over sixty different 
years, in making the translation authorized by | Bibles issued by this firm. These differences are 
King James, which was published in 1611, by; made by the various descriptions of binding— 
Robert Barker. | from “ Sheep” to “ Turkey super extra bevelled 
In Great Britain and Ireland, a singular mo-| boards, full gilt sides and clasps, and oil colored 
nopoly in Bibles is permitted. We have an Eng-| engravings from original designs by Devereux.” 
lish Bible before us now, dated London, 1846, | Of the quarto Bibles there are over a dozen varie- 
and “ Printed by George E. Eyre and William | ties, ranging (wholesale prices) from less than 
Spotteswoode, Printers to the Queen’s most Ex- | one dollar to twenty-five. There is a little 32mo. 
cellent Majesty.” In Scotland, the printer would | edition, with metrical version of the Psalms, gilt 
be Sir D. Blair; in Ireland, George Grierson. | edges, and illustrated, from forty cents to one 
These persons respectively hold the Patent of | dollar—over 1,100 pages of small but clear type. 
Queen’s Printer, and, in at least one case, this! The immense sales, which are heaviest in the 
patent has been over one hundred years in the| spring and fall, swell small profits into a good 
same family. In England it yields a net annual | aggregate of remuneration. 
income of $50,000, and in Scotland and Ireland} Thesuperintendent of Hardings’ establishment, 
about half as much. These patents secure to} Andrew J. Holman, a gentleman of information 
the respective holders the exclusive privilege of | and intellect, lately showed us the whole ma- 
printing the Bible, the metrical version of the | chinery of this immense Bible-making. On one 
Psalms, (by Tate and Brady,) and the Prayer | story of their building wood-engraving is carried 
Book of the established Protestant Episcopal/on. Next, is a foundry for stereotyping the 
Church. Should any other person print these | plates. Then we mounted to composing rooms 
interdicted works, he would be subjected to a| where the type is set up and the stereotypes 
State prosecution. In England there is a uni-|“ picked out” and corrected. Then a depart- 
form duty of three cents per pound upon paper | ment wheré half a dozen steam presses are’ per- 
of all qualities. But, with the nominal view of’ petually printing off the plates. Next, the bind- 
reducing the cost of the Scriptures, all paper | ery-room, in which the sheets were subjected to 
used for Bibles, Psalters, and Prayer Books, is hydraulic pressure, folded, arranged according to 
duty free. This monopoly of Bible printing, com- | their respective “ signatures,” sewed, cut, gilt, 
menced nearly two centuries ago, was originally | bound, lettered, and clasped. After that, to the 
based on the necessity of having the book accu- | counting-house where samplesare kept, and orders 
rately printed, which, it was thought, irrespon- | for shipment executed. Lastly, underneath the 
sible private parties might fail to effect. The! newspaper office, in fact, under the pavement of 


hundred persons every week, at the corner of 






































































































































































































300 
Carter street, the steam engine of 20-horse power, 
which sets all the machinery at work, and can be 
managed by a child. 

The materials used up in this establishment 
every year are most valuable. The paper alone, 
taking the consumption at 600 tons, worth $250 
a ton, costs $150,000. There is a barrel of the 
finest flour used every week to make paste, with 
glue in proportion ; about 500,000 leaves of gold 
and 50 tons of paste board for book-covers, are used 
annually. The mere debris or sweepings of the 
gold leaf, brushed off by the binders, when gild- 


ing the edges and covers of the Bibles, are sold | 


for $2,000 a year, and it has been estimated that 
if the mere floor of the binding-room were to be 
burned, there would be a residuum of $600 from 
it, so saturated with gold dust has it become. All 
the year round, four gilders are at work. The 
folding and sewing is entirely done by females. 
The book-clasps are chiefly manufactured in Con- 
necticut. 


France. The inferior, or, we should say, the 





The gold rims are imported from | 
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the Scioto and the Miamis carry their drainage into 
the Ohio, and the Ohio its surplus away to the 
far distant southwest ; where the famous “ W estern 
Reserve” stretches its broad acres ; ina State which 
talks about a-eorn crop of ninety millions bushels, 
and a wheat crop of twenty-five or thirty millions; 
which is tilled or driven over by six or seven 
hundred thousand horses, grazed by more than a 
million and a half of cattle, and three and a quar- 


| ter million sheep, and last, but not least, sends 


some twenty-four hundred thousand hogs to mar- 
ket,—one would naturally expect to find some 
details of general agricultural interest even be- 
yond its own limits, if they were only in condi- 
tion to be got at and put into legible form. 

With the volume before us as the basis of 
what we shall write, it will be our object to men- 
tion, as briefly as possible, some “ facts and 
figures” in the agriculture of Ohio—to which 
the above paragraph will serve as a summary, al- 
most as well as an introduction. 

Like some of her more easterly sisters, Ohio 


cheaper leather for binding is obtained from New| begins to complain that her rural population is 


York. 


The fine qualities (Turkey or goat| falling off. 


The census of 1850 showed a dis- 


morocco) are made in Philadelphia, which has} proportionate increase upon that of 1840, in the 


long been famous for the manufacture of fancy 
leathers. 

This sketch, rapid as it is, may convey some 
idea of Bible-making in Philadelphia, a depart- 
ment of production of which Jesper Harding & 
Son is undeniably the head. We assure our 
readers that we have been careful to avoid ex- 
aggeration, and have plainly stated the case as 
we found it.—Press. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF OHIO. 


It is by no means invariably the case that we 
may hope to find much ealightenment upon the 
agricultuve of a State, in the transactions of its 
agricultural societies. One member of the con- 
federacy at least, however, now affords us such a 
resource. She isa State not many years ago 
regarded as “a good ways out West,” and not 
very long previously first opened to settlement 
and cultivation. She is a State occupying a 
geographical position of the most favorable kind 
—hbordered by an inland sea for two hundred 
miles above, and skirted below by four hundred 
and thirty miles along the course of a noble 
river. She isa State possessing in the neigh- 
borhood of 40,000 square miles of territory, in- 
tersected by over eight hundred miles of canals 
and improved rivers within her bounds ; threaded 
by twenty-eight hundred miles of railroad lines, 
and as many more of turnpikes and plank roads ; 
these transit routes and outlets, natural and arti- 
ficial, serving to promote commerce in many 
wealthy cities and towns, and production over 
fertile uplands, and through river valleys of a 
richness so nearly unparalleled as to have be- 
come proverbial both here and abroad. Where 


| for 1860 comes to be taken. 


population of cities and towns, as compared with 
the numbers respectively engaged at the two 
periods in rural pursuits, and it is predicted that 
this disparity will be increased when the census 
The causes, past 
and present, exerting an influence to effect this, 
are said to be, the Mexican war, the gold dis- 
coveries on the Pacific coast, the inducements 
offered to take up cheap lands at the West, and 
the large numbers drawn off from farm labor to 
work upon railroads. We may hazard the sug- 
gestion also, as supported by the experience of 
New York, that the existence in a State of one 
or more important thoroughfares of through west- 
ern travel, very probably operates actively to 
attract the attention of many, who would other- 
wise be contented at home, to the newer regions 
and brighter hopes of the L[llinois and Lowa 
prairies, the hills and dales of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, the frontier excitement and solid at- 
tractions of Kansas and Nebraska. The early 
completion of the New York Central line has 
made this State for many years the scene of 
much of the travel and transport East and West, 
while it is comparatively recently that Pennsyl- 
vania has put in operation her through railroad— 
our own State is suffering like Ohio from the 
non-invrease or absolute diminution of her rural 
population, while our southern neighbor boasts 
of growing agricultural wealth and comparative 
immunity from this reason of complaint. = 
Connected with this comparative decrease In 
the agricultural population of Ohio, is the fact 
that to some extent small landholders have been 
selling out, and several farms by degrees been 
consolidated into one. The report on the dis 
tribution of Jand among holders, however, does 
not show that this has taken place to a very per 
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ceptible degree ; returns are given from 59 out of | h 
the 88 counties of the State; showing a wide di-| only instance below $140) all the way up to 
versity in the average number of acres to each | $200—the general run being from $150 to $200. 
owner (from 30 acres, the average in Lake Co.,| Sixty-four counties report threshing machines as 
to 155 in Ross,) while the average for the whole| in general use, and the period during which this 
59 we find to be but ninety acres and a half. has been the case, is stated at from four to thirty- 
Implements and Machinery.— What Ohio has| four years. The method of seeding considered 
lost in men, machinery has been in some measure | to produce the most uniform and largest crop is, 
making up. It is calculated that “the amount |“ drilling” in 45 counties, “ plowing,” or “ plow- 
of agricultural machinery introduced within the | ing in,” in 5, “ plowing and drilling” in 2, “ har- 
last ten years is sufficient to perform the labor of; rowing” in 7, “ plowing and harrowing” in 1, 
100,000 agricultural laborers,” and it is subse-| and “ each has its followers” in another. 
quently added “that in 1857 agriculturists in | Live Stock—We copy the following state- 


Ohio were compelled to employ machinery in| ment : 
harvesting equivalent in extent to 50,000 | “During the past ten years the live stock of 


borers.” Such estimates as these are supported | Ohio has increased in valuation (as returned to 
by returns to the commissioner of statistics, | the office of the Auditor of State) almost 200 
showing that in 1857 alone there were made in| per cent., but in no instance has any of the 
the State no less than eight thousand reapers, ! stock increased 100 per cent! in numbers. There 
mowers, drills and threshing machines; while, | are two causes, perhaps three, for this increased 
including those manufactured in previous years! valuation : 
or in other States, it is presumed that nearly ten L. A tax law which changed the assessment 
thousand reapers and mowers alone were employ- from a nominal to an actual oan valuation. 
ed in gathering the harvest of that year. Ma- II. An increased demand for all descriptions 
chine labor, as compared with hand labor, is| of live stock has considerably augmented the 
justly thought to show the advantages generally value. r 
of greater speed, uniformity and cheapness. If| [JI. The liberal encouragement by the State 
machinery falls behind in either of these three! Board of Agriculture has, = doubt, caused ani- 
particulars, and makes it up in the other two, it| mals of better strains or breeds to supersede, for 
may still be profitably employed. For example, | almost all purposes, the native varieties.” 
an instance is given of a steam thresher which Sheep have been decreasing since 1854, and 
costs “$700, and performs labor equivalent to} that quite rapidly—the cause ascribed being the 
eighty men”—but its value is in saving time same of which we have heard so much complaint 
rather than money, and it is said that its use|jn other States—the entire lack of protection 
did actually save “the owner of a single farm a | from the ravages of vagrant dogs—a brute which 
thousand dollars, by enabling him to market a! js a large consumer ha ations respects, a producer 
large crop of wheat while the prices were yet) in none, a nuisance to the community in many. 
high.” Hogs show some fluctuations of interest in 
The returns from different parts of the State| numbers and value. It is stated that they are 
show that in fifty-three counties, “many, and in produced less and less as an article of food, and 
some, all the improved agricultural machines are | more largely for the manufacture of lard, candles, 
employed with great advantage.” The uniform) oj] for mechanical purposes, &c., while their blood 
reply as to harvest hands is “scarce.” Among] serves an important end in sugar refining. 
lately introduced implements are mentioned We must defer until ancien occasion some 
reapers and mowers of the various patents, culti-| remarks upon the crops of the State of Ohio. To 
vators, drills, corn shellers, cider-mills and sugar-| those who have no means of consulting the vol- 
mills (for the Sorgho or Chinese sugar cane. | ume before us, these brief abstracts of a portion 
The reply to the question, “ Are subsoil plows} of its contents, will, it is hoped, prove serviceable 
used, and with what success?” is a simple! as a matter of record at least, if not interesting 
affirmative from four counties, a negative from | to the general reader.—Country Gentleman. 
twenty-two, “ good” suecess from eighteen coun- 7 ; 


ties, and “ poor” success from frro. The query, 
“ Are horse rakes generally used ?” met with 36 
answers in the affirmative to 6 in the negative. 
The wages of harvest hands, are for mowers,| “ Dacotah” is the western half of what was 
generally $1 per day, in several counties $1 25,| Minnesota Territory. When the State was 








a 


THE PROPOSED TERRITORIES. 


in-three $2, and in a few others at intermediate 
rates ; for cradlers, $1 50 is apparently about the 
average, quite a number rating it at $1 25, about 
as many more at $2, anda few at $2 50; for 
rakers and binders, the rates run from 62) cts. 
to $2 in some cases, but the general price appears 
to be from $1 25 to $1 50. The wages of farm 


formed, a line was drawn through the middle of 


the Territory from north to south. The eastern 
part became the State of Minnesota—the western 
is unorganized and without a government. “ Ari- 
zona” is a combination of the south part of New 
Mexico with that Mesilla Valley strip of land 
which we purchased from Mexico in 1854. The 
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latter is without a local government. “ Nevada”) been raised in every portion of our State with de- 


is the western half of Utah, lying between Salt | 
Lake and California. ‘ Laramie” means the 
western part of Nebraska, in which the fort of 
that name. is situated. “Colona” is in the 
Rocky Mountain chain in the western part of 
Kansas, which part it is proposed to cut off for 
the new territory. ‘“‘ Superior ” or “ Ontonagon ” 
is the peninsula between Lakes Superior and 
Michigan, part of which now belongs to Michigan 
and part to Wisconsin. 


a 
THE SORGHUM PROGRESS. 


Almost every paper we open from the west 
and north-west, which cares anything about the 
interests of the farmer, has some account of expe- 
riments with the Chinese Sugar Cane the present 
year ; and in no instance that we have yet seen 
has there been a failure to meet expectation 
under the circumstances of experiment. This 
year may be regarded as the first, from the 
recent introduction of the seed, and its scarcity 
last year, in which there was sufficient cane 
grown in the interior of the country for purposes 
of investigation. From all the reports that we 
have seen, they shadow forth an encouraging 
future, to the effect that the great West and 
Northwest will, in a year or two, not only supply 
all the molasses needed, but sugar also—thus 
saving millions tothe population of these immense 
regions. In Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, andeven Wisconsin, 
the cane has been cultivated this season with suc- 
cess. The plant is regarded as very hardy, and 
very much less affected by moisture or drought 
than any other annual. 

lowa, it is said, has this year saved a mil- 
lion of dollars that would have left the State 


-for sugar and molasses, and the Sorghum has 


become so popular that it is provided for the ta- 
bles of all the hotels. 

Even in New-York, bounding on Lake Cham- 
plain, the syrup or molasses has been made; 
and the opinion prevails that the cane will be- 
come almost universally cultivated by farmers 
in a small way for home comsumption. 

In Susquehanna county of our own State, one 
of the most northern of our counties, notwith- 
standing the season this year was most unfavora- 
ble there, good success has attended its cultiva- 
tion. One gentleman says, that in spite of 
drawbacks, he has done well. ‘ The syrup is 
equal to the best sale molasses ;’’ “ the expense 
per gallon I should think about 25 cents ;” 
“the fodder produced from the suckers and 
the leaves stripped from the stalks, fully paid 
all the cost of planting and hoeing.” ‘1 am 
a sorghum defender of 1858, and there are 
more of the same sort here; and 1859 will see a 
great deal more planted in this region than any 
previous year. ” 


A Wisconsin farmer says: ‘It (the cane) has 


cided success,” and both sugar and molasses 
manufactured frow it, “‘ which are evidentl 

bound to be a home production of the North and 
West, ’’ and these results have created in tt + en- 
listed farmer a renewed energy and faith that 
will tell wonders in sorgho-culture.”’ In Illi- 
nois and Indiana—especially in the former State 
—the cultivation of the sorgho will next year 
become general, and it is confidently believed that 
sufficient amounts of both molasses and sugar 
will be made to supply the whole demand of 
those States. In Uhio large quantities will be 
manufactured. We see it stated also that in 
many places where the cane has been introduced, 
the tapping of maple trees has been abandoned, 

Ali the facts which are at present attainable— 
and they are nota hundredth or perhaps a 
thousandth part that exist—thus far prove the 
culture of the sorghum to be satisfactory and 
encouraging ;—and we have no more doubt now 
than we had nearly two years ago, that its intro- 
duction upon every farm, sufficient for domestic 
purposes, will be found to be desirable and pro- 
fitable. 

The following appears in the last number of 
the Lancaster, (Pa.) Examiner and Herald, 
from one of the editors, in answer to a question 
in the last Horticulturist. 

“¢ SonchuM SaccHaRatuM.—W hat has be- 
come of it ?’—- 

‘We answer it is here—everywhere, wherever 
the peuple are acquainted with its great value. 
The past season it was highly valued in view of 
the total failure of the apple crop, in this region. 
Our farmers tell us, apples have lost much of their 
importance for domestic purposes in the household 
of the farmer, as the sugar sorghum may be made to 
supply their place. The juice of the cane readily 
sold here for two and three dollars per barrel, 
this season, for the manufacture of pumpkin 
sauce, to take the place of the ordinary apple 
sauce or butter, on the farmer’s table, an article 
that could not well be dispensed with ; and for 
vinegar, another equa'ly essential, and which it 
makes equal to the best made from apple juice. 

It is here considered a fixed institution among 
agricultural productions ; and our farmers are so 
well satisfied with it that many have supplied 
themselves with expensive iron mills for the ex- 
pression of its juice. Were all the other seeds, 
&c., imported by the Patent-Office, useless and 
worthless, the introduction ofthe seed of this 
plant would alone be ample remuneration to the 
country, for all the expenses incurred in that di- 
rection. So we believe, and time will elucidate 
the fact.”,— Germantown Telegraph. 

—~——— 


GOLDEN CANALS. 


During the past five years, there have been 
constructed in California 4,405 miles of artificial 
canals for gold washing, at a cost of $12,000,000. 
These canals are generally strong flumes for con- 
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‘* Stand like an anvil !’’ noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time : 
The soul, like God its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 


veying mountain streams to the dry diggings, and 
are used to wash out the golden nuggets. They 
are mostly erected in the mountainous regions, 
and afford evidence of the daring and energy of 
our people. At one place a canal may be wit- 
nessed spanning some awful abyss ; in another, it 
will be seen carried in tortuous courses for miles 
round lofty mountain peaks, and finally, it will 
terminate in a high fall of one hundred feet or 
more. It is here used as an immense hydraulic 
power, being conveyed in long hempen hose, and 
employed ingeniously like the streams of fire 
engines, to wash down great gravel hills contain- 
ing the golden deposits of past ages.— Scientific 


a 


WINTER'S ROSES. 













Gone is the summer with her wreaths of roses, 

The autumn winds chant dirges o’er her grave ; 
On the wet mould the dark brown leaf reposes, 

In the bleak east wind barren branches wave. 
Nothing remains of all the light, the splendor, 

That decked the earth as with a monarch’s crown ; 
Winter hath called on summer to surrender 

Her sceptre, and she lays it, weeping, down. 


I have no vaulted chamber, where, defying 
December’s tempests, flowers may dwell enshrined, 
Snatched from the dark decay around them lying, 
Unscathed by cold, unshaken by the wind. 
My cottage home no crystal roof incloses, 
Where southern warmth gives summer impulse 
forth, 
Yet I, too, have my blooming winter roses, 
A wreath of light around the blazing hearth. 


American. 
nica 
TOUGHENING INFANTS. 

A writer on physiological subjects, in Black- 
wood, gives the following advice to mothers on 
the above subject : 

‘¢ Maternal instinct has in all ages and in all 
climates taught women to keep their infants warm. 
Philosophers have at various times tried, by logic 
and rhetoric, to thwart this instinct. Philosophy 
has been eloquent on the virtue of making in- 
fants ‘hardy,’ and has declared that cold baths 
and slight clothing must be as ‘strengthening’ 
to the infant as fo the adult. Listen to none of 
these philosophers, ye mothers! They are to be 
suspected when they are talking physiology, for 
under some circumstances they are the worst of 
guides, deceiving themselves and you by that fatal 
facility which intellectual power gives them of shacnenn. 
making ignorance look like knowledge, and of so | Let not the heart be closed against their sorrow ; 
speciously arraying absurdity that it looks like Believe the olden legend of the wise— 
plain common sense. Maternal instinct must not | A angel deigned in human form to borrow 
be perverted by such unphysiological teaching as rhat mercy which we covet freus the shies. 


Oh, flowers of home, the bright, the ever vernal ! 
The waning summer robs not your domain ; 
Where’er ye dwell, the sunshine is eternal, 
And, when ye perish, welcome winter’s ré ign ! 
Dark is that hall, though wealth and pride surround 
it, 
Where your young, glowing faces enter not, 
And cold the heart, when ties like these have bound 
it, 
That turns, unpitying, from the orphan’s lot. 


Parents ! amid your cherished buds, remember 
The desolation of those lonely flowers, 

Which dwell unsheltered in this bleak December, 
Bowed down by more than winter’s chilling 


that of ° hardening ’ infants. It is true that When ye have raised each bowed and broken blossom, 
strong infants can endure this process, but it is| _Whose parent root lies deep within the grave, 
eatin Gath te ol eatin th 1 lene Saliel. | When ye have filled each young and grateful bosonr 
cer ain that in all cases it it more or less Injuri- With trust and hope, (your power to soothe and 
ous ; for the universal law is, that the younger the save, ) 
animal, the feebler its power of re sisting cold, in | Ye shall have faintly rendered to the Father 
spite of its possessing a higher temperature than| A tribute for the blessings of your hearth ; 

5 ” : It is from deeds like these that angels gather 
the adult. Soe 


His incense from the altars of the earth. 
neiilinoine 


»»| Then as your footsteps seek your happy dwelling 
STAND AS AN ANVIL WHEN If IS BEATER Where light and laughter welcome your return, 


(Ignatius to Polycarp.—Both martyrs.) With sweeter music shall those sounds be swelling, 
é ; oak With brighter radiance shall your hearthstone 
** Stand like an anvil! when the strokes burn |! , 
a Of a oon ow fall es = fast : And as the parlor twilight round you closes, 
Sieemns Wee SSSO GSE y SOUS ae Cae, And fire-light gleams light every flitting form 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. Clasp with deep thankfulness your winter roses, 
** Stand like an anvil !’’ when the sparks Unscathed by want, unshaken by the storm ! 


Fly far and wide, a fiery shower : 
Virtue and truth must still be marks SUMMARY OF NEWS 
Where malice proves its want of power. ‘ ic ‘ Pak ok 
Forzien Inretui@£xce.—Liverpoo! dates to the 25th 
ult. have been received. The steamship North 
American, from Liverpool bound to Portland, struck 
on a rock off Cape Race during a heavy snow storm, 
and was so much injured as to be obliged to put into 


—~—<-—— 


** Stand like an anvil!’’ when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast: 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


‘6 Stand like an anvil !”? when the sound Halifax. The steamship Weser, which left Bremen 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear for New York onthe 4th ult., has not since been 
Thine but the still and stern rebound heard of. 


Of the great heart that cannot fear. Great Brirais.—The investigation of the charges 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


against the parties recently arrested in Ireland was| Year’s day. The convention had authorized the 
progressing with strict privacy. It was said that some | executive power to amend the tariff, reducing the 
of the secret societies had been engaged in daily | duties on many articles, and admitting others free. 


drilling ; that pikes had been manufactured, and arms 
imported from America. The excitement caused by 
the arrests was subsiding. 

The London Times states that at least eight or ten 
new plans for a trans-Atlantic telegraph have been put 
forth, and calls special attention to one which pro- 
poses to lay a cable from Land’s End directly to 
Halifax ; the cable to be constructed on a new plan, 


which dispenses with the outer covering of wire, and 
makes the conductor of the cable its main strength, 
thereby reducing its weight to ten cwt. per mile- 
The Message of President Buchanan was published 
in many of the English papers, and its propositions 
relative to Mexico, Central America and Cuba, were 
commented on with much severity by some of them. 


Franxce.—The appeal of Count Montalembert had 
been heard before the Imperial Court. The term of 
his imprisonment was reduced to three months, but 
the fine imposed was confirmed. Under the new sen- 
tence, he will not be liable to exile under the law of 
suspicion. 

It is stated that a contract has been signed between 
the Marine department and a firm at Marseilles, to 
supply Guadaloupe and Martinique with 20,000 free 
Africans, suited to agricultural labor, before the year 
1863. Similar contracts have also been made with 
other houses. 

Itaty.—It was believed that the King of Naples 


was likely soon to grant the amnesty urged by Eng-| 


land and France. 

The electric communication through the cable be- 
tween Malta and Cagliari was suspended. It was 
supposed that the cable had been injured by the 
anchors of ships at Malta. 

Much agitation was said to prevail in the north of 
Italy, and was extending to Rome. Becret societies 
were increasing their activity, and several of the 
signs which preceded the revolution of 1848 were 
observable. Both the Pontifical government and 


the French general were very vigilant, and French | 


troops were stationed in various quarters to be ready 
for any outbreak. 

Rossia.—The Council of State was said to be en- 
gaged in examining a proposition for giving more 
-liberty of the press; allowing it, for instance, to 
speak on internal affairs, which is now forbidden. 


The nobles of Kharkow, who are partly Polish and | 
partly Russian, have presented a petition to the Em- | 


peror, praying for judicial reform, and especially for 
public and oral trials, and the petition has been 
favorably received. 

Turkey.—The island of Candia was still agitated. 
The Christian population of the island, seeing that 
no notice had been taken of the promises made to 
them by the present Governor at the time of his 
appointment, were said to be preparing for another 
insurrection. 


Liseria.—The government of this republic appears 


Most of the latter class are such as are shipped from 
the United States. 


Mexico.—President Zuloaga is reported to have 
| been deposed by the forces under Gen. Robles. 
| Robles announces himself as the head of the Con- 
| servatives, and has sent envoys to Vera Cruz to treat 


| with Juarez for a union with the Liberals. 
| 


| Domestic.—The Territorial Legislature of Kansas 
| has met at Lecompton, and adjourned to Lawrence, 
| with the sanction of Governor Medary. Bills to re- 
peal ‘‘ bogus’’ statutes, and to abolish slavery, have 

been introduced into the House. The Controller’s 

report states the amount of taxable property in the 
Territory at $25,000,000, and about 3,000,000 acres of 
| public land have been sold and pre-empted. 


A prop- 
osition has been made to annex the Sonthoun part 
| of Nebraska to Kansas, which is said to find general 
favor in the region concerned. Southern Kansas 
appears to be in a very disturbed state. Various 
| outrages have been committed near the border by a 
band of pro-slavery men under Capt. Hamilton, the 
leader in some similar proceedings lastspring. Par- 
ties have been organized in opposition, under Cap- 
}tains Montgomery and Brown, and some of them 
have retaliated by attacks on some places in Mis- 
| souri. Gov. Medary is reported to have ordered 
| troops to that region, to have directed militia to be 
| raised in Linn and Bourbon Counties, and to have 
| sent to the Secretary of War for arms and ammuni- 
| tion, which have been forwarded from St. Louis. 
| The Governor of Missouri has also brought the mat 
| ter before the Legislature of that State. 

The government has directed that the principal 
|}among the returned filibusters shipwrecked in the 
Susan, shall be prosecuted for their violation of the 
neutrality laws. 

The Baptists of Edgefield District, 8. C., are stated 
to be moving in opposition to the importation of 
Africans. The judicial investigation of the case of 
the Wanderer is not completed, but the evidence ap- 
pears clear that Africans have been brought into 
Georgia as slaves, and distributed to various parts of 
| that and adjoining State. 

Concress.—The Senate on the 5th adopted a _reso- 
lution, instructing the Judiciary Committee to in- 
quire whether it is necessary to amend the laws for 
the suppression of the African slave trade. On the 
| 5th, Seward, of New York, presented the Free State 

Constitution of Kansas, framed by the Leavenworth 
| Convention, which was referred to the Committee on 
| Territories. A resolution was adopted on the 11th, 
calling on the President for the recent correspond- 
| ence between the British government and th¢ 
| American Minister in London, respecting the abuses 
,0f the American flag in the African slave trade, 

especially in the case of the Wanderer ; and also one 
| calling for information relative to the amouut and 
pay of our navy. An amendment to the Pacific 


to be exerting itself to prevent the shipment of Afri-| Railroad bill was moved, providing that a board of 
can “ emigrants’’ from its shores by French vessels. | three engineers be appointed to survey the three 
The French emigration agent having returned thither | proposed routes, and report the capabilities and esti- 
and commenced procuring natives, an officer was mated expense of each to the President before the 
sent to stop his proceedings. The agent stated that | next meeting of Congress. The French Spoliation 


« 


the French Commodore would sgom yisit the place to | pill passed on the 10 inst. 


settle the questions connected) the Regina Ceeli. The proceedings in the House of Representatives 


The President had directed an _g@pmed land police | were unimportant. A bill was introduced on the 
force to be stationed along the shore, to prevent the 


shipment of any more natives, until the Commodore 
should arrive. 


6th, providing for the territorial government of Colo- 
na, embracing jhe newly discovered gold region® 
near Pike’s Peak, extending from 103° long. to the 


VengzveLa.—A resolution granting ‘® general am-/ crest of the Rocky mountains, and from the 37th to 
nest y to political offenders had passed the constitu- | the 42nd degree of latitude, It was referred to the 
tional convention, and would go into effect on New | Committee on Territories. 





